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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
(Continued from page 291.) 


Hence we went to Haverfordwest and so 
through all the meetings in that county, till we 
came to Pontchison again, and had a meeting 


there, where there came many Friends, both’ 


Welch and English, so that the house could 
not contain us, and we had the meeting out of 
doors in the street, and I declared the word of 
the Lord to them, both in Welch and English. 

As we came to Pembrokeshire, we went to a 
Baptist’s house, and the woman of the house 
being loving and tender, promised we should 
have a meeting among the Baptists there. We 
also appointed a meeting at Newcastle in Car- 
marthenshire ; Peregrine Musgrave, James 
Lewis, and several other Friends accompanied 
us to the meeting at Newcastle. The Magis- 
trates of the town were very civil, and several 
of them came to the meeting. The weight and 
service of the meeting lay chiefly upon me; 
for though our Friend T. Ellis, was reckoned a 
deacon and an eminent preacher among the 
Independents, yet his mouth was but very lit- 
tle opened as yet by way of testimony among 
Friends. He was an understanding man in the 
things of God, and was not hasty to offer his 
offering, till he found a very weighty concern 
on him. As I was declaring to the people in 
the Welch language, I stood opposite to a great 
window that opened to the street, and there 
was an evil-minded man in the street that had 
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a long fowling-piece, who put the mouth of it 
through the window and swore, “ That if I 
would speak another word, I was a dead man.” 
But blessed be God, I was kept in that which 
was above the fear of man, and the Lord kept 
me in dominion over all. There were two 
women sitting in the window, and the mouth 
of the gun came between them both; oneof 

them seeing the gun, turned her back upon it, 
and said in Welch, when the man threatened 
as before, “I will die myself first.” And there 
was one in the meeting went to this man and 
took the gun away from him, and that wicked 
man came into the meeting, and was pretty 
quiet there. The Lord’s good presence was 
with us, a good meeting we had, and I may 
say, “They that trust in the Lord, are as 
Mount Sion, that cannot be removed.” And 
as it was said of old, ‘“‘ As the hills were round 
about Jerusalem, so is the Lord round about 
his people, to be a present help to them in 
every needful time.” 

Here Pembrokeshire Friends and we parted, 
and it being somewhat late, the meeting having 
held long, we travelled all night over some 
doleful hills, intending to be at the Baptist 
meeting next day, which we had appointed, as 
before mentioned. It was by computation 
about 24 miles. In this time we had little re- 
freshment for ourselves or horses; but when 
we came there, we had no. meeting. The 
woman of the .house said, “ That the Magis- 
trates had heard of it, and charged them, we 
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should have no meeting there. So the slavish 
fear of man came over them. The woman 
seemed to be sorrowful, and would have given 
us seme victuals; but I told her, we did not 
travel so hard, to come there for her meat and 
drink, but in the love of God, for the good of 
their souls. 

So, here my friend and companion Thomas 
Ellis and I parted ; he went homewards, and I 
went that night to William ap Pugh’s house, a 
poor Friend who had a considerable company 
of small children. I lay on a little straw upon 
a hurdle of rods. When the morning appeared, 
I took a bit of a cake and a cup of clean water, 
and William ap Pugh and I took our journey 
towards Radnorshire, which was about 20 miles, 
mostly over great hills; and when I came 
there, I staid a little while among Friends. 
Afterwards, I hastened home to my family, and 
when I was come there, Margaret Bowen 
brought my little girl to me, and said, ‘‘ Here 
is a child-the Lord hath given thee ;” she had 
been sick near unto death. When I was 
under my exercise in Pembrokeshire, one told 
me, my child was dead, and my wife not like 
to recover; which was a matter of sorrow 
to me; and [ turned a little aside from 
Friends, and the Lord satisfied me, that neitber 
my wife nor child were dead. When I came 
home, they told ‘me, my child had been as it 
were raised from death to life. Blessed be the 
Lord that restored her, and preserved my 
family, and we were comforted in the Lord. 

After this journey, I staid a considerable 
time at home with my family and Friends. Our 
meetings were pretty much supplied with 
travelling Friends, especially from the north of 
England; and though we were prisoners, yet 
we had our liberty to go to meetings abroad. 
We had a considerable large meeting at Clod- 
diecochion, (the place of my abode) near 
Welch-Pool; there was at our meeting, John 
ap John and James Adamson, a North-country 

riend ; but the Magistrates of Pool, (it being 
in the limits of their corporation) came and 
broke up our meeting, and took us prisoners; 
we old prisoners went to the county-prison, and 
the rest to the corporation-prison. I took my 
Friend John ap John by the hand, and told 
him, he must come to prison with me; so 
several of us went together, and- when the 
hurry was over with them, they let us, who 
were old prisoners, go to prison alone. Then I 
discharged our Friend John ap John, and told 
him he should be my prisoner no longer. He 
staid a little while with us, and went home- 
wards. The jailer was friendly to us, and 
after a while, I went to the Magistrates, and 
got them all released that night, except James 
Adamson. The Magistrates of .the county 
gave strict charge, that if any North-country 
Quakers came that way, they should be secured; 
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and I had a great care upon me, to get them 
discharged as soon as might be; for I knew 
there was a great concern upon them, to visit 
the churches of Christ, wheresoever God sent 
them. So when I saw a convenient time, I 
went to the Sergeant of the town, and asked 
him, by what authority he kept my friend 
there a prisoner? and whether he had a com- 
mitment upon him; and he told me, No. Then 
I desired him to let him come with me, and I 
would answer for him; so the Friend came to 
my house, and Friends and I concluded to- 
gether to let him go to Shrewsbury, which 
was about 12 miles from Welch-Pool; and I 
desired him to stay there till he should hear 
from me. 

The Assizes being there a few days after, 
the chief Magistrate of Pool went, and I went 
also. And as my friend James Adamson and . 
I were walking under the hall at Shrewsbury, 
we met the Magistrate of Welch-Pool, to whom 
James was a prisoner. He seemed a little 
angry, because I sent the prisoner away, and 
asked me, “ How I could answer it?” For, 
said he,“ We sent to the Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury, for a commitment upon him. [| 
told him, they had kept him too long without 
a commitment, which they could not legally 
answer. Now he knew not that the prisoner was 
with me, so I asked him, after some discourse, 
what he would give me for a sight of the 
prisoner? He considered and asked me, 
‘“‘ Whether the man that was with me, was not 
his prisoner?” I told him he was, (for I 
knew that he was then out of his liberty,) so 
he said to the Friend, “ Your friend hath 
done you and me a kindness; and I see, if 
there had been occasion, you would have come 
again ; so he parted very friendly with us. 

In these times, the oath of allegiance and 
supremacy was tendered to most Friends that 
came into the county, if they were taken, and 
such were committed to prison for not taking 
it, till the next Assizes, and then premunired; 
and then little hopes of their being released 
from their imprisonment ; and it came to be a 
saying, that when any Quakers were taken 
prisoners in Montgomeryshire, there would be 
no end of their imprisonment. 

About the year 1669, my ancient well- 
beloved and dear companion, John ap John, and 
I todk our journey for South-Wales, to visit our 
Friends and brethren in those parts. We went 
first into Radnorshire, where we had several 
good meetings. We gave timely notice before 
hand, where we appointed the meetings, and 
several Friends and other people came from 
Herefordshire to meet us at the lower end of 
the county of Radnor, where we had a sweet 
living meeting, and the power of the Lord 
tendered the hearts of many. We declared the 
word of the Lord both in Welch and English. 
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_ he had the tongue of the learned, to such who 
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My friend John ap John was very sound and 
intelligible in the Welch language. He de- 
served the right-hand of fellowship, for he was 
my elder, and the first Friend that I heard de- 
clare in a meeting in the English tongue; and 
though he was not perfect in that language, yet 


Herefordshire was much upon me, and I ‘was 
often there ; and when the people of that vil- 
lage saw me come, they would say to one 
another, “Come let us go to Mr. Prichard’s, 
for we shall have prayers there to night ;” and 
the house hath been soon near full of people. 
A comfortable time we used to have together, 
and many were gathered to the Lord in those 
parts. As for Roger Prichard, the Lord blessed 
him in his basket and in his store, and his 
heart and house was open to Friends, and he 
built a fine meeting-house at his own charge, 
and also gave a burying place, and settled both 
upon Friends for that service, and lived and 
died in love and favor with God, and in unity 
with his brethren. “ Say to the righteous, it 
shall go well with them.” 


(To be continued.) 












































were spiritual. When that meeting was ended 
in Radnorshire, we both withdrew a little aside 
from Friends, being bowed before the Lord, in 
a sense of his goodness amongst us... After a 
little while, I turned my face towards the 
Friends, and saw a man coming towards me 
with much brokenness and tears; and when 
he came to me, he took me in his arms and 
held me there. I was very tender of him, 
though I knew him not. He asked me, 
“ whether I did not know him?” I told him, 
I did not; though I said, I could remember 
something of him. He said, “ He had cause 
to remember me.” When I looked upon him 
again, I asked him, whether he was not Roger 
Prichard? He said, “ He was the man that 
had gone astray.” And I was glad, yea very 
glad, that the lost sheep was found, and that he 
came to know the true Shepherd and his voice 
in himself, and he followed him, and went not 
astray again, as he did before. He accom- 
panied us to several meetings in that county, 
and in Monmouthshire. As we were parting 
with him, John ap John told him, he had come 
far out of his way with us. He answered, 
“We put him in his right way again, and he 
hoped he should keep in it.” 

We went through Monmouthshire and Gla- 
morganshire, visiting Friends. We hada good 
meeting at Scilly, and at Swanzey in Glamor- 
ganshire; where we met with some French 
Brittains. We could understand something of 
their language. We found they were passionate 
among themselves. 

From thence we passed to Carmarthenshire. 
We had a meeting at Cardiff, and lodged at 
John Mayo’s; his wife Elizabeth was as a nur- 
sing mother to Friends in the beginning. At 
Cardiff, John ap John suffered great persecu- 
tion, and in other parts of that country, before 
I was convinced; I suppose he might be prisoner 
there in 1653 or 1654. 

We went thence towards Pembrokeshire, 
where we had several good meetings, and the 
Lord was with us. Then we came homewards; 
and before we parted with Roger Prichard, we 
appointed a meeting at his house, which was in 
Almeley-Wooton. The Lord helped us on in 
our journey, and we came there according to 
the time appointed, and a large, sweet, com- 
fortable meeting we had; I know not that any 
meeting had been there before. I appointed 
another meeting to be there; and in a few 
weeks after my return home, I went accordingly. 
The concern of that part of the country in 





DIVINE LOVE, 


What is love? What shall I say of it, or 
how shall I in words express ite nature? If is 
the sweetness of life. It is the sweet, tender, 
melting nature of God, flowing up through his 
seed of life into the creature; and, of all things, 
making the creature most like unto himself, both 
in nature and operation. It fulfils the law. It 
fulfils the gospel. It wraps up all in one, and 
brings forth all in the oneness. It excludes all 
evil out of the heart; it perfects all good in the 
heart. A touch of love doth this in a measure ; 
perfect love doth this in fulness. But how can 
I proceed to speak of it! ©! that the souls of 
all that fear and wait on the Lord might feel its 
nature fully ; and then would they not fail of its 
sweet overcoming operations, both towards one 
another and towards enemies. The great heal- 
ing, the great conquest, the great salvation is 
reserved for the full manifestation of the love of 
God. His judgments, his cuttings, his hewings, 
by the word of his mouth, are but to prepare 
for, but not to do, the great work of raising up 
the sweet building of his life; which is to be 
done in love, and in peace, and by the power 
thereof. And this my soul waits and cries after, 
even the full springing up of eternal love in my 
heart, and the swallowing of me wholly into 
it, and the bringing of my soul wholly forth in 
it, that the life of God, in its own perfect sweet 
ness, may freely run forth in this vessel; and 
not be at all tinetured by the vessel, but per- 
fectly tincture and change the vessel into its 
own nature; and then shall no fault be found 
in my soul before the Lord; but the spotless 
life be fully enjoyed by me, and become a per- 
fectly pleasant sacrifice to my God. 

O how sweet is love! how pleasant is its na- 
ture! how takingly doth it behave itself, in every 
condition, upon every occasion, to every person, 
and about everything. How tenderly, how 
readily, doth it help and serve the meanest ; how 
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patiently, how meekly doth it bear all things, 
either from God or man ; however unexpectedly 
soever they come, or how hard soever they 
seem! How doth it believe! How doth it 
hope! How doth it excuse, how doth it cover 
even that which seemeth not to be excusable, 
and not fit to be covered! How kind is it even 
in its interpretations and charges concerning 
miscarriages! It never overchargeth, it never 
grates upon the spirit of him whom it repre- 
hends. It never hardens; it never provokes; 
but carrieth a meltingness and power of convic- 
tion with it. This is the nature of God. This, 
in the vessels capacitated to receive and bring 
it forth in its glory, the power of enmity is not 
able to stand against, but falls before, and is 
overcome by.—J. Penington. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Twelfth mo. 5, 1795.—One can scarcely help 
sometimes making serious reflections on the 
awful state of public affairsat the present period. 
Every future prospect seems more than commonly 
precarious, and the calamities impending over 
us are frequently the subject of conversation. 

How soon the ravages of war may be at our 
door appears very uncertain; and the havoc it 
has already made of our fellow-subjects, must 
give rise to painful sensations in every feeling 
mind. Can we do anything to avert the pres- 
ent, or ward off approaching evils? If not, the 
more still and quiet we keep ourselves during 
the present fermentation, the better; endeavor- 
ing to rely solely on that Power which can pre- 
serve us through all difficulties, and support the 
mind in calmness and resignation, though a 
reverse of fortune should be our lot. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee.”* This, if we 
turn over the leaves of our past lives, we shall 
acknowledge to have been in measure expe- 
rienced; and the more our faith is increased, 
the more disposition we shall feel to be resign- 
ed to all terrestrial things; and having food and 
rainment, therewith to be content. 

30th, 7th mo.— When I consider thy heav- 
ens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained, what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man, that thou visitest him?”+ This was the 
language of the Psalmist, and when we behold 
the wonderful works of God in the creation, 
and consider how immense must be that power, 
which sustains and governs the universe, we 
are ready to conclude, ourselves very insignifi- 
cant in his sight. But, if He, in his wisdom and 

ness, has seen meet to create us, we ma 
rest in faith, that he will not think us beneat 
his care; and when we consider the union of 


*Ieniab xxvi.3. t+ Psalm viii. 3. 


the soul and body, and our alliance with the 
spiritual world, we are certainly not the least 
wonderful part of the visible creation. We 
are perhaps made but “a little lower than 
the angels,” and with regard to our dominion 
over all other creatures of this earth, ‘‘ crowned 
with glory and honor.” There seems then no 
room for despondency, but relying with faith 
on Him who formed us, we should endeavor to 
cultivate that spiritual union, which will exalt 
us toa better state. Thus filling up, as we 
ought, our appointed station in this life, to the 
praise of Him who created us, we may look 
forward with hope to a more glorious and dura- 
ble habitation, when all things elementary shall 
vanish from our sight.—Margaret Woods. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


I think we are too ready with complaint 

In this fair world of God’s. Had we no hope 
Indeed beyond the zenith and the scope 

Of yon gray blank of sky, we might be fain 

To muse upon eternity’s constraint 

Round our aspirant souls. Bat since the scope 
Mast widen early, is it well to droop 

For a few days consumed in loss, and faint ? 

O pusillanimous heart, be comforted ; 

And like a cheerful traveller, take the road, 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 

To meet the flints? At least it may be said, 

“ Because the way is short, I thank thee, God !” 


E. B. Browning. 


COPY OF A LETTER TO FRIENDS OF EXETER 
MONTHLY MEETING IN BERKS COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dear Friends,—I believe it my duty to give 
you a short account of the reason of my long 
stay from my family and friends, and why I 
did not return with my companion, and the rea- 
son my companion left me, as also to give you 
to aeduetenl that I am afflicted but not for- 
saken. 

When we came to a meeting in Pee-Dee, the 
South part of North Carolina, a large Ameri- 
can army passed by us into South Carolina, and 
encamped in the road to a little meeting not far 
from Camden. I thought I saw clearly that it 
was best for us to follow them;and when we 
overtook them, we gave ourselves up as prison- 
ers unto the captain of the provost guard ; the 
officers gathered about us, our horses were taken 
from us, our saddles and saddle-bags we had 
with us in our confinement; our papers were 
soon demanded and read over, und we were 
closely examined. Some of our papers were sent 
to the Head General. They gave us to expect 
we should soon have a pass to go home if we 
would promise to go, but I could not make such 
a promise, being bound in spirit to do my en- 
deavor to visit Friends in South Carolina, if 
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stances, where we desired to go and what out 


ment we had the company ‘of several officers | business was. One of them promised to let us 


one at a time; they behaved civil, but were full of 
talk and foolish imaginations concerning us, 
(let me never forget my Master’s kindness in a 
time of need.) I had talk enough for them all, 
which they could not gainsay or condemn. At 
length they concluded, yea, one of them told 
me that I was a crafty fellow, chosen by our 
Yearly Meeting in Pennsylvania, to survey the 
Southern States to the disadvantage of our 
country, and for the advancement of the Brit- 
ish troops, or words to that effect. We were 
often pressed to promise to go home, which I 
as often punctually denied giving them such 
reasons for it which they could not answer. 
We gave ourselves up to the captain on 
Sixth-day in the afternoon, and on First-day 
morning following, about an hour or two before 
day, there was a great stir in the camp; the 
officers riding to and fro ordering the soldiers 
to make haste and parade ready to march. 
When our captain had got his men in order, 
with many prisoners, he honored us so much as 
to rank us next to him, and so he marched on 
with his naked sword in his hand and we fol- 
lowing; we marched near twenty miles and 
then encamped. When we first set out I was 
thoughtful how we should get along, for sever- 
al reasons, if they marched far; first, that we had 
eaten sparingly the day before, and then had 
but little more than one biscuit and a little 
piece of meat between us both, and had our 
bags and great-coats to carry; and what made it 
seem more trying, the sand was deep and sla- 
vish, and my boots stiff and heavy. The 
thoughts of these things for some time seemed 
grievous. I began to inquire for my Master, 
and when I had found him I conversed with 
him as though he was present, and told him as 
though he knew it not, that I had left my dear 
wife and all that I had that was near and dear 
to me, for the love I had for him, and did en- 
treat that he would not leave me now in a time 
of trial, and he was pleased to hear me and 
with an encouraging language, conveyed to my 
understanding as with these words: “ fear not, 
my servant, I will be with thee.’’ The praise 
of all be given to him, for he is worthy; he 
did fulfil his promise to my admiration. We 
marched fast, and I eat but a little more than 
half a biscuit that day, and yet could not per- 
ceive myself hungry nor weary. I found free- 
dom to be cheerful in conversation with the 
captain and his men; the officers, passing and 


repassing, generally took notice of us, some of 


them asked how we were; I answered with as 
much cheerfulness as I could. We were now 
encamped in the wilderness, under guard, but 
had liberty to walk out one atatime. I went 
out that afternoon from tent to tent, amongst 
the officers, making known to them our circum- 






















go in the morning. I returned to my compan- 
ion, lay down by him but could not sleep, al- 
though I had not slept much for several nights ; 
remarkable it appeared to me that I should be 
well and hearty and lively, without much food 
orsleep. My dear Friends, search for the reason. 
I believe it to be the Lord’s doings and it is 
marvellous in my view. The next morning I 
went to seek the officer who had promised to 
give us our liberty, and after some time found 
him and put him in mind of his promise; he 
seemed to quibble and put it off. I thought he 
intended to weary me out, that I would promise 
to go home. I went to the head officer and 
made my complaint, and he in a friendly way 


told me that we should soon be released. Soon 
after, that officer who had promised us a permit, 
called me to his tent and wrote a pass for us, 
and when he had read it,to me, my spirit was 
raised with zeal for my Master’s honor, and so 
I assumed the place of an officer, and told him 
that I was not to fear or be frightened by men 
in my Master’s cause; must we indeed go right 
home without a guard, nay send a guard with 
us for the safety of thy country; yes, we have 
concluded to go homeward about one hundred 
and fifty miles, to a settlement of Friends, 
about New Garden, and when we have visited 
them, if I find my mind easy to return home 
to my wife and children I shall be glad, but if 
I find my Master hath any more service for me 
in this part of the country I desire to be ena- 
bled to return to South Carolina, if not to 
Georzia, visiting my friends, and if I should 
return through this army, when thee sees me 
ride on, then remember what I tell the now. 

Officer.—“ If you return here again, you may 
expect severity.” 

Answer.—“I do not fear what your army can 
do to me, for I know that you can have no power 
over this body, except you receive it from above 
for some good end.” 

He then looked me in the face, and perha 
saw he the tears began to run down my face; he 
gave me his hand, wished me a good journey, 
got on his horse and rode off; our horses were 
given to us, we parted with our captain as with 
a friend, and with raised voice, bid his men 
farewell, and wished them a better way of 
living, which they returned with gladness for 
our release. We had about sixty miles toa 
Friend’s house, at Pee-Dee, from whence we 
came. I thought our being amongst them was 
no disgrace to our Society. O how good it is for 
us to live near the truth ; walking in the light, 
we should be at no loss to know what to do nor 
where to go, nor how to behave ourselves be- 
fore men, for the glory of God and for the 


safety and peace of our souls. I have been 
much preserved in such a state since I left you. 
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Iam unworthy of such great kindness. The 
thoughts of the many days, weeks and months 
which I have spent in time past, in the unne- 
cessary cares of this world, doth at times, grieve 
me ; that and the sense Ihave of the state of the 
churches is the greatest affliction which I meet 
with. I find hard work amongst Friends in 
these southern provinces, but have been helped 
by my kind Master to proclaim his great name, 
although in a clumsy and uncustomary way ; I 
generally feel relief to my burdened, troubled 
soul. I am, in a few days, intending to set out 
for South Carolina again, not knowing what 
may befal me there; my great concern is that I 
might be profitable to my Master.. I cannot see 
the end of my journey, nor the road home, so 
clearly as usual; it may be you may see my face 
no more, and if it be so, I entreat you, in that 
love which I feel for you, that you show kind- 
ness to my dear wife, and watch over my chil- 
dren for good. i 

The reason of my beloved companion leav- 
ing me, I first proposed it to his consideration, 
for your sakes, lest you might be uneasy, and 
after considering and looking at it, found free- 
dom so todo. It is no small cross for me to 

art with him ; we have travelled together in 

ove, as brethren in tribulation. 

My love to you all, friends and neighbors. 

AxpeL THOMAS. 
New Garden, South Carolina, 
4th month 6th, 1781. : 


The following extracts are taken from the 
Minutes of the Genesee Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Farmington, N. Y., by ad- 
journments from the fifteenth of the Sixth 
month, to the cighteenth of the same, inclu- 
sive, 1863, which we have just received. 


At Genesee Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Farmington, N. Y., by adjournments from 
the 15th’ of the Sixth month to the 18th of the 
same, inclusive, 1863. 

Reports have been received from our several 
Quarterly and Half Yearly Meetings; and on 
calling the Representatives therein named, they 
were all present, but one from Canada, and two 
from Pelham. 

Minutes of unity for Friends in attendance 
from other Yearly Meetings, were introduced 
and read, as follows : 

One for David H. Barnes, and Naomi his 
wife, Ministers, from Purchase Monthly Meet- 
ing, held 13th of 5th month last. 

One for Solomon Haviland, and Hannah his 
wife, elders and companions of David H. and 
Naomi Barnes, from the same Meeting, and 
bearing the same date. 

The following were subsequently introduced 
from the Women’s Meeting, and read, namely: 


One for Rebecca Price, a Minister, from 
Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Maryland, held 
the 2d of the present month. 

One for Elizabeth S. Dixon, an elder and 
companion of Rebecca Price, from the same 
Meeting, and bearing the same date. 

One for Elizabeth Lawton, a Minister, from 
Troy Monthly Meeting, held the 10th of the 
present month. 

Epistles have been received, and read, from 
all the Yearly Meetings with which we corres- 
pond. The evidence conveyed in them, of the 
care and concern of our distant brethren to 
maintain our Christian testimonies, and, amid 
this time of great calamity, to seek for strength, 
consolation, and preservation, by gathering to 
the one great and alone Fountain of wisdom and 
goodness, has tended to our edification and 
encouragement. To essay answers thereto, as 
- may open, a Committee was appointed. 

he Representatives are requested to stop, 
at the rise of this sitting, to consider of, and 
propose, at our next sitting, the name of a 
Friend for Clerk, and one for Assistant Clerk. 

Then adjourned to the eleventh hour to- 
morrow morning. 


Third of the week, and 16th of the month. 


About the time adjourned to, Friends as- 
sembled. 

Joseph Thorn, on behalf of the Representa- 
tives, reported they had conferred together, and 
were united in proposing John J. Cornell for 
Clerk, and Jesse Weeks for Assistant Clerk. 
Their names being separately considered, were 
satisfactory to the meeting, and they are ap- 
pointed to those services for one year. 

The meeting proceeded to the consideration 
of the state of society, as exhibited in the an- 
swers to the queries as they came from our 
Quarterly and Half Yearly Meetings. Sum- 
maries were adopted, and directed to be re- 
corded, as descriptive of our present state. 

‘“ While thus considering the state of society, 
much exercise’was felt, and many living testi- 
monies were borne, both to the beauty and 
correctness of our principles, and to the effect 
a living up to them would have upon not only 
our own society, but the world at large. 

We were feelingly reminded that were we all 
concerned to live up to, and carry out those 
testimonies ; such would be their cementing in- 
fluence, so strongly would they bind us to- 
gether, that all our meetings would be better 
attended, and that we would seldom suffer any 
temporal concerns to prevent us from meeting 
in the middle of the week, for we would so 
much desire to enjoy that blessed communion, 
that we would long for meeting day to come. 

Parents were exhorted to seriously consider 
the influence they were exerting over the minds 
of their children in this direction, and to ex- 
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amine closely how far they are lessening the 
advancementof these testimonies in their tender 
minds, by leaving them at home engaged in the 
labor of the field or the shop, while they are 
assembled to offer worship to an Almighty 
God. 

When we are gathered for this solemn pur- 
pose, and we have come bringing, or have en- 
deavored to bring, our families with us, and we 
can feel that we are prepared by a single pur- 
pose of heart to offer that worship which is ac- 
ceptable unto Him, which is but simply a full 
surrender of our own wills, and an unreserved 
obedience to His requisitions ; while the mind 
is covered with the hallowed influence which 
always results from such a state of experience, 
there will be no.room for anything like hatred, 
because, as God is love, so those who are unre- 
servedly led by Him will ever be likened unto 
Him, and, did each member of the body in their 
several localities come thus prepared to offer 
worship as they were led by the one Spirit, they 
would feel this badge of discipleship to preserve 
them in unity one with another in the bond of 
peace. Without being thus imbued with this 
divine principle, and thus knowing of being 
bound and cemented together, the society can- 
not prosper, nor availingly bear its noble testi- 
monies to the world. But it was clearly shown 
that, as this principle thus pervades the mind, 
and flows out in every action, our members 
would be preserved from everything like con- 
tention and strife, and would be kept from 
mingling with the commotions and agitations 
of the political world, because being centered 
and grounded in this one great all-preserving, 
all-powerful, principle of Divine love, they 
could not move in the advancement of our tes- 
timonies, except as led by it. 

The youth were exhorted to remember 
whence the many blessings by which they are 
surrounded, have come, and as their ele re- 
cognize in their author a God of love, of justice, 
and mercy, to become willing to devote the 
morning of their day to His service, and thus 
save themselves many hours’ of sorrow “and 
suffering. 

It was also shown, thatas this principle held 
the reins of government over the mind, its 
circumscribing influence would lead into a 

lainness of speech, behaviour, and apparel. 

e would not then be ashamed to bear our 
testimony in these particulars, using the same 
simple language to one another that we use in 
addressing our Heavenly Father, avoiding all 
vain compliments, and clothing these bodies 
with such apparel as we find conduces to com- 
fort, utility, and decency, thus avoiding the 
baneful effects of having the mind occupied 
with te foolish and varying fashions of the 
world. ‘ Those in the younger walks of life, 
whose minds are more easily captivated by the 


fashions, and to whom the cross to use the plain 
language of “thee” and “ thou,” to a single 
person, appears to be great, while the most of 
their associates conform to the customs of the 
mass, were encouraged when they felt these 
requisitions to gather close to the Divine illu- 
minating principle, and they would find its pre- 
serving power could support them in every 
season of trial and conflict, and enable them to 
take up the cross in every particular, and thus 
abilitate them to go on their way rejoicing to- 
wards the possession of the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God which rests in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

Our attention was called to the contrast be- 
tween the mind which by this unreserved obe-. 
dience has realized the government to be placed 
upon the shoulders of the Prince of Peace, and 
the mind which following after the runnings 
of the unregenerate will has indulged in feel- 
ings of enmity and retaliation, envy and hatred, 
and we were exhorted to choose the former as 
being alone calculated to happify us while in 
this state of being, and prepare us for a blissful 
eternity. . 

We were shown, and the young in particular 
were reminded, that it was only as our minds 
were imbued with this spirit of love, that we 
would be prepared to faithfully bear our testi- 
mony against war in this day of commotion in 
the land ; and while the billows of suffering are 
rolling towards our shores in this hour when all 
seems dark to the human vision. The mind 
that is thus established has an anchor of hope 
and faith which preserves it in a calm depend- 
ance on the all-powerful, all-preserving arm of 
the most high God. 

We were feelingly reminded that the princi- 
ples we profess lead us to exercise towards those 
who through weakness or unwatchfulness have 
deviated from the path of rectitude, a spirit of 
restoring love ; and those who are active in the 
concerns of society were cautioned, that no other 
feeling be manifested by them towards such, 
neither by word, look, or action ; that we neither 
by our speech or deportment say to them, 
“ stand thou here, Iam more holy than thou,” 
but that in all our intercourse with them, all 
shall tend to bear the language, ‘“‘ Come, my 
brother, return to the bosom of thy friends, 
forsake the evil of thy way in humility, seek 
to know a reconciliation with thy God—and 
thus will thou again enter into the unity of 
spirit with thy brethren which shall unite you 
in the bond of peace.” * 

To-morrow being the day usually set apart 
for public divine worship, the meeting ad- 
journs to the eleventh hour on Fifth-day 
morning. 

Eighteenth of the month and fifth of the week. 

Near the time adjourned to Friends con- 
vened. 
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The Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
were now introduced and read, and the pro- 
ceedings of that committee were satisfactory to 
this meeting, and the proposition in relation to 
holding their regular sessions only in the 4th 
and 6th months, was united with, and the wo- 
men’s meeting concurring, the Clerk is directed 
to forward the information to that meeting. 

The Committee to essay answers to the Epis- 
tles received from other Yearly Meetings, made 
the following report, viz : 

We, the Committee to essay answers to the 
epistles received from the Yearly Meetings with 
which we correspond, report that nearly all of 
our number have met and conferred together, 
and are united in adopting the minute of exer- 
cises as prepared by the Clerk, with a few ad- 
ditional paragraphs, as an essay of an epistle 
to each of those Yearly Meetings. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

JOHN SEARING. 

Sixth month 17th, 1863. 

The report being united with and the essay 
produced satisfactory to the meeting, the Clerk 
is directed to transcribe, sign and forward a copy 
to each of the Yearly Meetings in correspond- 
ence with us. 

The business of the Meeting being con- 
cluded, and having in the goodness and mercy 
of the Master of all rightly gathered assem- 
blages, been favored to feel that he has been 
in our midst, enabling us to transact the 
concerns which have claimed our attention in 
much Christian condescension and brotherly 
love, we acknowledge with gratitude our ap- 
preciation of the favor, and with the hope that 
we may by obedience continue to be partici- 
pants of the favor when in our little meetings, 
at our firesides, or while engaged in the pursuit 
of the lawful avocations of this life, the meet- 
ing adjourns to meet at Pickering, the usual 
time next year, if consistent with the Divine 
will. JOHN J. CORNELL, Clerk. 





GRASS. 


Ruskin, in his last volume of Modern 
Painters, remarks upon the grasses as follows: 

“Qbserve, the peculiar characters of the 
grass, which adapt it especially for the service 
of man, are its apparent humility and cheerful- 
ness. Its humility in that it seems created 
only for. lowest service—appointed to be trod 
on and fed upon. Its cheerfulness, in that it 
seems to exult under all kinds of violence and 
suffering. You roll it, and it is stronger the 
next day; you mow it, and it multiplies its 
shoots as if it were grateful; you tread upon it, 
and it only sends up richer perfume. Spring 
comes, and it rejoices with all the earth—glow- 
ing with a variegated flame of flowers, waving 
in soft depth of fruitful strength. 


‘comes, and though it will not mock its fellow 
plants by growing then, it will not pine and 
mourn, and turn colorless and leafless as they. 
It is always green, and is only the brighter and 
gayer for the hoar frost.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 25, 1863. 


Diep, at Washington, Duchess county, N. Y., on 
the 5th of 7th mo., ApRaHamM Sutton,‘in the 64th 
year of his age, after a long and severe illness. 


——, on the 20th of 6th mo., 1863, Resecca R, 
Preston, daughter of Joseph and Rebecca Preston, 
a member of Nottingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
While nature was blossoming she was fading. 
Though much missed by a large circle of her con- 
nections and acquaintances, their loss is her eternal 
gain. 

——_—_—-—~0 


THE PLAIN OF ESDRAELON. 


There are two classes of plains in Palestine, 
those on the sea-board, as the plains of Phil- 
istia, Sharon, and Pheenicia; and secondly, those 
of the interior, as the plains of Raphaim, Jeri- 
cho, Mukhna, Esdraelon, the Buké’a the Merj, 
on which Damascus stands, and Zebdiny, the 
heart of the Antilebanons. They differ from 
each other chiefly in location, the former being 
maritime, and consequently affected by the ac- 
tion and influences of the sea, and the latter 
being inland, subject to the influences of the 
lofty mountains which encompass them. Both 
are equally beautiful, fertile, and historically 
important, though at present, those upon the 
coast are less cultivated and less inhabited, the 
wild Bedouins seeming to dread the sea, and 
preferring to pitch their black camelot tents and 
build their mud villages in the interior. The 
neglect of the cultivation of these vast garden- 
plains is a sad proof of the degeneracy of the 
race who now inhabit Palestine. Perhaps, not 
a proof of degeneracy, for the Turk in Syria has 
never been otherwise than what he now is—in- 
dolent as he is overbearing, the enemy of all im- 
provement, and the destroyer of whatever is 
elegant in architecture, useful in the arts, and 
beneficial in good government. The proverbial 
richness of the soil of Palestine, is evinced in the 
abundance of grain annually raised at the ex- 
pense of the least possible labor. Without ever 
receiving, the land is ever giving. Ploughing in 
this country is merely scratching, resembling 
our dragging, and the application of mineral and 
other kinds of manures is a thing unknown. 
One often heartily desires to see an American 
farmer inhabiting these noble plains, with his 
enlightened views on agriculture, and with his 
improved implements of husbandry. What 


Winter | golden harvests, in more senses than one, would 
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repay his toil, and he would realize the pro- 
hetic blessing pronounced on Asher :—“ His 
fund shall be fat, and he shall yield royal 
dainties.” 

The custom of living in villages is fatal to the 
thorough development of the natural resources 
of any country. You may travel for miles on 
the richest portions of this land and not see a 
house. We remember going from Etham to 
Hebron, through a fertile region, a distance of 
twelve miles, without passing a single dwelling, 
though occasionally we saw a little village 
perched upon a mountain-ridge. You never 
meet with the clean and comfortable farm-house 
here, that you so continually see in riding 
through the agricultural districts of America. 
Here the people live in villages; and there isa 


' matter-of-fact meaning in the Saviour’s words: 


— A sower went forth to sow.”. If we except 
its Eastern branches, there is not a single in- 
habited dwelling on the whole plain of Esdrae- 
lon, and not more than one-sixth of its soil is 
cultivated. Occasionally we have seen the 
black tents of the nomadic Bedouin, who, des- 
poiler-like, feeds his flocks till the crop is ex- 
hausted, and then removes to another piece of 
rich pasturage, or, mounted on his fleet steed, 
scours the plain in search of plunder. But 
whether considered as to the extent of its area, 
the beauty of its scenery, the fertility of its 
soil, or the political and religious importance 
of its history, the plain of Esdraelon is the 
first of inland plains. Originally it was the 
possession of Issachar, “‘ Who saw that rest was 
good, and the land that it was pleasant ;” and 
rather than to leave it, “he bowed his shoulder 
to bear, and became a servant with tribute.” 
In form it is not unlike an irregular triangle ; 
its base extending a distance of fifteen miles, 
from Jeneen to the mountains below Nazareth; 
one side measuring about twelve miles long, 
formed by the hills of Galilee; and the other, 
eighteen miles in length, running along the foot 
of the Samaria range. It is slightly undulating, 
and well watered by the Kishon and its tribu- 
taries. Covered with verdure and fields of 
grain, it presents a picturesque appearance 
viewed from any point. The mountains that 
surround it combine all that is grand and beauti- 
ful in mountain scenery, and in turn have 
been the scene of important events. Significant 
in the history of this plain are its battles ; it has 
been the battle-field of nations. It was a me- 
morable day when we traversed this plain, re- 
calling the clamor of war and the din of mor- 
tal strife, and in fancy beholding the onset, the 
retreat, and fierce pursuit of mighty armies. 
And equally grateful were we that those scenes 
of death are past ; that now flowers bloom and 
harvests ripen where belligerent hosts fought ; 


and most devoutly did we pray that the peace-' 


ful victories of the Cross may soon succeed 


| 


those of the sword.—J. 


P. Newman in The 
Methodist. 





From the North British Review. 


VEGETABLE EPIDEMICS. 
(Continued from page 301.) 


The leaf and chaff of the cereals are subject 
to a disease called rust, red-rag, or red-robin 
(Uredo rubigo), from the rusty-red or yellow- 
ish patches which it forms. It is so exceed- 
ingly common, that it is a rare thing to find a 
cornfield entirely free from it. It occurs at all 
stages of growth of the plant affected, appearing 
on the leaves in —s sometimes in such im- 
mense quantities that the fields look quite yel- 
low with it, and later in the season attacking 
the glumes and palez of the ear after the grain 
is formed. Though formidable looking, red- 
rust is in reality the least alarming of the 
cereal blights. When developed early, and re- 
stricted to the leaves and stem, the arrival of a 
few bright sunshiny days, by drying up the 
moisture in which it luxuriates, soon dissipates 
the evil, and restores the sickly and drooping 
plants to their former vigor. If, however, it 
should occur at later stages of growth, and in- 
fest the essential parts of the ear, it is more in- 
jurious, especially if cold wet weather, with 
little sanshine or wind, should prevail at the 
time. Strange to say, it seems to be more 
virulent and dreaded on the Continent than it 
is with us, although we should imagine the fine 
sunny skies of the south to be more unfavorable 
to its growth than our damp and variable cli- 
mate. The late lamented Professor Henslow, 
who devoted great attention to the various 
blights of the wheat, and whose observations 
— experiments are therefore entitled to the’ 
utmost confidence, published, in the journal of 
the English Agricultural Society for 1841, an 
able paper, in which he asserts that the diseases 
called rust and mildew, though popularly dis- 
tinct, are in reality specifically identical. He* 
discovered several intermediate forms linking 
them together, and proving their common 
origin ; the two chambered club-shaped bodies, 
formerly supposed to be peculiar to the one, 
occurring in several well-marked transition 
forms in the other. He supposes the rust to 
be an earlier stage of growth of the mildew ; 
while it is not improbable, that the more ma- 
ture form may be only an imperfect or early 
condition of fungi, more complicated, and 
higher in the scale. The fact that they can 
multiply themselves indefinitely in an embry- 
onic state, does not militate against such a view, 
as ferns and others of the higher cryptogamia 
can propagate themselvesin their earliest stages. 
A careful study of flowerless plants teaches us 
that many species have a tendency to simulate 
the principal distinctive characters of others 
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allied to them. This is especially the case in 
regard to the hypodermian fungi. Botanists 
have devoted considerable attention to this 
special department, and a number of elaborate 
monographs have appeared upon the subject. 
But as yet little has been done towards a satis- 
factory establishment of true and well-defined 
species. Very great difficulties stand in the 
way of such a desirable end. The organisms 
themselves are so very minute and obscure; a 
slightly different form occurs on almost every 
herbaceous plant ; considerable changes of ap- 
pearance and structure take place at the various 
stages of growth ; and the groups that are most 
marked and peculiar are found actually to be 
closely united by the constant occurrence of in- 
termediate forms. Some authors, regarding the 
task of arranging such a multitude of cognate 
forms under something deserving the name of 
species, as hopeless, have cut the Gordian 
knot by the simple and easy expedient of re- 
garding every form as a species, and classifying 
individuals according to the names of the 
plants on wkich they are found, at least as- 
signing a distinct species to each natural order. 
We have had too much of this loose and em- 
pirical mode of systematization of late. The 
temptation to travel along such a royal road in 
the study of the more difficult branches of 
botany, has been too great to be resisted by a 
large number. The consequence has been a 
‘vast accession to our already overloaded cata- 
logues of species, not of divine, but of human 
creation. Stay-at-home botanists, precluded 
from the discovery of new plants, and having 
exhausted the comparatively narrow and cir- 
cumscribed field of British botany, could only 
find a sphere for their ingenuity in dividing 
and subdividing already existing species into 
varieties and subvarieties, from the commence- 
ment nearly to the end of the Greek alphabet, 
arranging and re-arranging them into new 
genera and orders, and furnishing them with 
new names, until systematic botany has become 
. a formidable and repulsive hedge of thorns, 
through which few care to penetrate to the 
gardens of the Hesperides beyond. Against 
this absurd system of refining and hair-splitting, 
there has arisen of late years a strong and 
healthy reaction. Darwin has pushed it to an 
unjustifiable length, and drawn down upon 
himself, in consequence, the just censure of 
men of science as well as doctors of divinity ; 
but in spite of the startling conclusions which 
he draws from his very modest premises, we 
are satisfied that he has done great and lasting 
service to the cause of science, by restraining 
within reasonable bounds the propensity to 
multiply and complicate species, which was 
fast becoming an intolerable nuisance. 
Every farmer is acquainted with Smut, which 
is the most frequent form of blight in this 
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country, and is found more or less in every 
field of corn, to which grain it principally con- 
fines itself. It is caused by the fungus called 
Uredo segetum, which attacks the flower, whose 
innermost parts it renders abortive, swellin 

the pedicels, or little stalks to which the floretg 
are attached, far beyond their natural size, 
The whole of this fleshy mass is consumed by 
the growth of the parasite, which appears be- 
tween the chaffy scales in the form of a black, 
sootlike powder. 
with a thin, glistening skin, which is finally 
ruptured, allowing the dusty particles to be 
dispersed by the winds. 
that the ears affected with this disease are en- 
tirely destroyed. Any one who sees them 

must be convinced of this; and yet there are 
not wanting persons, even in these enlightened. 
times, who regard the appearance of a few 

such diseased ears among their cornfields with 
complacency, imagining that somehow or other 
they are harbingers of a good crop. There 
have been frequent coincidences of this kind, 
no doubt ; but the connection between the two 
circumstances is as remote as hetween the oft- 
quoted Tenterden steeple and Goodwin sands, 
The fungus appears early in the season, from 
the moment that the ear of corn emerges from 
its hose or sheath. 





This musty mass is invested 


It is needless to say, 


In some seasons Immense 
uantities of it may be seen in cornfields in 
une, almost every second stalk being covered 


with the ominous black head instead of the 
usual green ear. 
seed long before the grain reaches maturity; 
and by the time of harvest, not a trace of its 
existence remains to remind the farmer of the 
ravages it has produced. This disappearance 
of the fungus when the crop is reaped, es- 
pecially if the harvest be good, is probably the 
true reason why the farmer is prepossessed in 
its favor. 
nature and habits, he would look upon each 
black head of corn with dread, as the advanced 
guard, the avant-coureurs of an immense army 
of destroyers, lying in ambush in the air and in 
the soil, and ready to take advantage of every 
favorable opportunity to dash his hopes to the 
ground. 


It ripens and scatters its 


Were he better acquainted with its 


A still more formidable and repulsive spe- 
cies of fungus occurs very frequently on the 
grains of wheat. Its botanical name is Uredo 
foetida, so called from its most disgusting odor, 
somewhat resembling that emitted by putrid 
fish, and so powerful that it can be readily dis- 
tinguished in passing through a field where it 
prevails, To farmers it is too well known 
under the common names of bunt, smut-balls, 
or pepper-brand. It is exclusively restricted to 
the grain of wheat, which it attacks in its ear- 
liest formation, a fortnight or more before the 
ear emerges from thesheath. In such a place, 
its germs could not have been derived from the 
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atmosphere, as the surrounding tissues are her- 
metically sealed. There is no other way of ac- 
counting for its presence than by the supposi- 
tion that its seed enters the spongioles of the 
roots of the wheat when young, circulates 
in the plant, and is propelled through the tis- 
sues by the ascending sap until it finds a suita- 
ble place for vegetating in the interior of the 
grain. When it attacks the young ovum, all 
fecundation is destroyed by it, the parts of 
fructification are obliterated, with the exception 
of the stigmata, which remain unaltered to 
the last; and yet, notwithstanding this total 
degeneration of its interior substance, the grain 
continues to swell and to retain its original 
shape. The-infected grains may be distin- 
guished from the sound ones by their being 
generally larger, and of a darker green or brown 
color, and also by their floating on the surface 
of water if immersed, while the sound ones 
sink to the bottom. They rarely burst of their 
own accord ; but if opened, they are found to 
be filled completely, not with flour, but with 
a dark-colored, fetid, dustlike charcoal. When 
the wheat is thrashed, many of the seeds are 
dispersed in the form of an exceedingly im- 
palpable powder, which adheres tenaciously to 
the sound grains by means of an oily or greasy 
matter contained in them. Bunted wheat has 
been ascertained by chemical analysis to con- 
tain an acrid oil, putrid gluten, charcoal, phos- 
phoric acid, phosphate of ammonia, and mag- 
nesia, but no traces of starch, the essential in- 
gredient in human food. When the black 
powder is accidentally mixed with the flour, it 
gives it an exceedingly disagreeable taste, and 
is probably injurious to health, though this has 
not been clearly determined. 

On wet, stiff, clayey soils, imperfectly drained, 
and adjoining marshes and open ditches, an 
extraordinary disease, called ergot, occurs on 
wheat and rye, which has been attributed to 
various causes. Itis an abortion of the grain, 
ii which the enlarged and diseased ovary pro- 
trudes in a curved form resembling a cock’s- 
épur; hence its name. It is black on the out- 
side, of a spongy texture internally, and con- 
tains so large a proportion of oily inflammable 
matter, that it will burn like an almond when 
lighted at a candle. This curious excrescence 
8 generally supposed to be the hybernating 
Vegetative system or spawn of a fungus, which 
induces a diseased condition in the ovarian 
tells of the rye, and afterwards develops in 
favorable circumstances an elegant little club- 
shaped spheeria, called Cordyliceps purpurea. 
Jn certain places it is extremely common on 
rye, and it is more so than has been suspected 
ou wheat. It also occurs on many grasses ; in- 
deed, it is almost impossible to examine a field 
or meadow in the east or west of England 
Without speedily finding specimens. Ergot of 


grasses and ergot of cyperaceze, however, do not 
belong to the same species as ergot of rye, ac- 
cording to Tulasne. As a powerful medicine, 
when employed in small doses in certain cases, 
it is an article of commercial importance, and 
is of great service; but when mixed with grain 
as food, and taken in large quantities, it is a 
narcotic poison, producing effects upon the ani- 
mal frame truly dreadful. Professor Henslow, 
by way of experiment, gave it to various do- 
mestic animals, mixed with their food, when it 
was invariably found to produce sickness, gan- 
grene, and imflammatory action so intense, that 
the flesh of the extremities actually sloughed 
away. It is not, therefore, unlikely to have 
been the unsuspected source of several strange 
morbid disorders which have prevailed from 
time to time among the poor in those places 
where rye is the staple grain, and whith have 
proved so perplexing to the physician. Pro- 
fessor Henslow published a series of remarkable 
extracts from the parish register of Wattisham, 
in Suffolk, in the year 1762, recording the 
sufferings of several persons from an unusual 
kind of mortification of the limbs, which was 
produced, in all likelihood, by the use of 
spurred rye as food. In some districts in 
France, gangrenous epidemics, accompanied by 
the most dreadful symptoms, used to be very 
prevalent in certain seasons; but owing to the 
pains taken to prevent ergot being sent to the 
mill and ground up with the flour, they are 
now almost unknown. Sheep and cattle al- 
lowed to browse in meadows where ergot exists, 
not unfrequently slip their young and become 
violently ill; and pigs, running about certain 
lanes and hedgerows where the fungus often 
lurks in the shaded grasses, become diseased. 
Some places are so notorious for the casualties 
of this kind connected with them, whose cause 
is not suspected, that owners of animals are 
afraid to allow them to beat large. The neces- 
sity of carefully picking it out wherever it is 
perceived in samples of wheat cannot be too 
strongly or frequently impressed upon the far- 
mer; and wherever gangrenous diseases or 
uterine derangements prevail, search should be 
made for it in the neighborhood, with a view 
to prevention. This curious disease, upon 
which more has been written by medical and 
botanical authorg than upon almost any other 
vegetable production, affords one of the most 
extraordinary examples within the whole range 
of physiology, of a natural chemical transmu- 
tation; the nutritious grain being metamor- 
phosed, by the agency of a fungus, into a hard, 
horny substance, endowed with properties the 
very reverse of its original wholesomeness, and 
ministering suffering and death instead of life 
and strength to those who partake of it. 


(To be continued.) 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
HAPPY OLD AGE. 


I feel that age has overta’en 
My steps on life’s descending way, 
But time has left no lingering pain, 
No shadow of an evil day ; 
And you, my children, gather near 
To smooth and solace my décline, 
And I have hope that your career 
Will be as blest as mine. 


Not all exempt has been my sky 


From threatening storm and lowering cloud, 


Bat sunbursts shed from source on high 
Have cheered my spirit when it bowed. 
Not all without the shard and thorn 
Has been my path from first to last , 
But springs and flowers, of Mercy born, 
Have soothed me as I passed. 


And now my mind, all clear and cool— 
Ag I serenely talk or muse— 
Is tranquil as yon glassy pool, 
Reflecting Autumn’s sunset hues. 
Time has not dulled my moral sense, 
Nor has it dimmed my mental sight; 
No passions weaken my defense, 
No doubts and cares affright. 


But Retrospection, even yet, 
Will lead me through past trodden ways, 
And I remember—why forget ?— 
The magic of my early days; 
All nature so divinely wrought, 
The unraveled mystery of things, 
Awoke me to exalted thought, 
And lent my spirit wings. 


And I remember how I grew 
Up to the sunny noon of youth, 
From youth to manhood, till 1 knew 
That love was near akin to truth. 
My trials, bravely overcome ; 
My triumphs, not of purpose vain— 
All these, with vague but pleasant hum, 
Still murmur through my brain. 


My children, offspring of tree 
Whose top is hoary with decay, 

Whose trunk is shaken as may be 
Before it falls and fades away— 

Receive what faithful men unfold, 
Revere what truthful men proclaim, 

And before Heaven and man uphold 
The honor of my name. 


For me, I have no mortal fear, 

No tremblings as I hurry down; 

* My way is clear, the end is near, 

The goal, the glory, and the crown. 
Then shed no bitter tears for me, 

As ye consign me to the dust ; 
Rather rejoice that I shall be 4 

With God, my strength and trust. 


_————> oo 


CHANGE IN THE MEANING OF WORDS. 


How many words men have dragged down- 
ward with themselves, and made partakers, more 
Having originally 
an honorable significance, they have yet, with 
the deterioration of those that used them, or 
about whom they were used, deteriorated or de- 
generated too. What a multitude of words, 


or less; of their own fall! 
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originally harmless, have assumed a harmfyl § W)2 
meaning as their secondary lease; how many | Heb 
worthy have acquired an unworthy! © Thus | 4! 
“knave” meant once only no more than lad, whe! 
(nor does it now, in German, mean more;) Whe 
“ villain” was no more than peasant ; a“ boor” § chan 
wasonly a farmer; a “ varlet” was butaserving. | “ Cu 
man ; a“ menial” one of the many or household; Tl 
a “churl,” but a strong fellow ; a “minion”, J kno 
favorite. Sylvester says, “ Man is God’s dear. } the ! 
est minion.” “ Time-server ” was used two hun. § The 
dred years ago, as often for one in an honorable, § surr 
as in a dishonorable sense, “ serving the time!” 9 ing | 
—‘ Conceits” once had nothing conceited in 
them ; “ officious” had reference to offices of | mak 
kindness and not of busy meddling ; “ moody” § they 
was that which pertained to a man’s mood, with. § whi 
out any gloom or sullenness implied. “Demure” § up t 
(des meurs—of good manner) conveyed no hint, J (Di 
as now, of an over-doing of the outward demon. § and 
strations of modesty. In “crafty” and “cua. § ty,) 
ning, ” there was nothing of crooked wisdom im. §| hav 
plied, but only knowledge and skill ; “craft,” § nla, 
indeed, still retains, very often, its more hon. § tum 
orable use—a man’s craft being his skill, and § of | 
then the trade in which he is skilled. ae 
int 


—_——e 


THE ANCIENT GLORY OF THE NEGRO RACE, 


A small tract with the above title, published 7 
in 1825, in the Ist number of the African — 
Repository, has been handed us, from which we a 
make some extracts.—Eps. tior 

To those who are at all acquainted with the § Sh 
early history of mankind, i¢ must afford a curious § met 
commentary upon the mutability of human af- § for 
fairs, to hear the strange conjectures which are § sgt 
sometimes indulged about the origin of the § al‘ 
Negro race. In defiance of all our records of § Up 
antiquity, both sacred and profane—they are § mo 
contemptuously spoken of as an inferior race. | tha 

Those who talk in this way, do not recollect, § itt 
or perhaps do not know that the people whom ff the 
they traduce, were for more than a thousand Wa 
years (that is ten times as long as this govern § stu 
ment has been in existence,) the most enlight- J cor 
ened on the globe. the 

They were called Ethiopians, from two Greek ff (0 
words denoting the color of their skin; and | do 
the spirit of adventure by which they were J br 
distinguished, together with the superiority J g 
which they every where manifested over the J mi 
nations among whom they dwelt, rendered this J bu 
name illustrious throughout Eurepe, Asia and J be 
Africa. py 

The father of this distinguished, although | 20 
now despised and persecuted race, was Cush, — ste 
the grandson of Noah. He was himself an } ™ 
Ethiopian; and was so called by the Alexan- | lo 


drine Chronicle, Josephus, Bryant, and other 
writers of equally high repute. The nation 
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$50 feet, and in compass 480 furlongs, which 
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whom the LXX called “ Ethiopians,” are in the 
Hebrew denominated “ Cush,” or “ Cushites,” 
and this is the name by which they were known, 
wherever the Greek language was not spoken. 
Where Jeremiah says, “Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin?” the word in the original, is 
“ Cushite.” 

The Cushites furnished the first great man 
known to history, and the first government, and 
the first regular police which history records.* 
The first great city was built by them. The 
surrounded it with walls, which were, accord- 
ing to Rollin, “ in thickness 87 feet, in height 


The Cushites‘ also planted a colony in the 

country which lies immediately to the south of 
Egypt, since denominated Ethiopia proper.* 
And there can be no doubt that the vast region 
from which our slaves are brought, was first 
settled by this hardy and adventurous popula- 
tion. Of this there are many proofs,—l|st, 
The striking accordance of complexion, lan- 
guage, manners, customs, &c., by which (with 
ight shades of variety,) the inhabitants of the 
south and west are assimilated to those whom 
we know to be of Ethiopian extraction.—2d, 
The whole southern peninsula of Africa was 
once called Ethiopia.—3d, Bruce gives us to 
understand, that there is a tradition handed 
down from time immemorial in that country, 
that Cush was their father, and that he actual- 
ly dwelt among them.—4th, It is expressly re- 
lated by historians that the Cushites “traversed 
a great = of Africa”—(see Rees’ “Cush.”’) 
5th, and lastly, the geographical situation of the 
country, renders it almost a matter of demon- 
stration. Whoever will take the trouble to ex- 
amine a map of Africa, may see at once that 
the natives bordering the Mediterranean coast, 
are separated from the rest of the continent by 
a boundless and impassable wilderness.” “On 
the west of Egypt,” (says our distinguished 
countryman, Dr. Griffin,) “stretching away to 
the south, is the immense Lybian Desert; west 
of that commences the great desert of Sahara, 
which extends across the continent to the At- 
lantic ocean, cutting off the whole country of 
Phut (Barbary,) from the body of Africa, by 
an ocean of sand 800 miles in breadth. Thus 
the only highway to the south, was blocked up 
by the Cushites, who themselves had nothing to 
prevent them from spreading into all the regions 
now occupied by the Negro Race.” 
But their enterprise did not exhaust itself in 
e prodigies which they performed in Africa. 
hey bore sway over almost all Asia;” and 
velled even to the borders of Japan. Negro 
settlements are, at present scattered throughout 
the mountains of that country. Even two con- 
tinents could not afford field enough for the ex- 
pansion of their energies. It is supposed by 
some, that the whole Scythian race sprang from 
that section of Arabia, which they once inhab- 
ited. Be that as it may, they wandered over all 
Europe; and a settlement long existed on the 
western coast of Spain, which was called from 
them Iberian Ethiopia. 

“This people,” says a distinguished writer, 
“were renowned fortheir wisdom.” “ Wherever 
they went they were in every respect superior 


































makes sixty miles!” This stupendous work 
they shortly afterwards eclipsed by another, of 
which Diodorus says, “‘ Never did any city come 
up to the greatness and magnificence of this.” 
(Diod. Lib. 2, p. 90,98.) All those mounds 
and causeways, (says a modern writer of abili- 
ty,) the high roads and stately structures which 
have been attributed to Semiramis of Babylo- 
nia, are the works of this people.” Thus ata 
time when the rest of the world was in a state 
of barbarism, the Ethiopian family were exhib- 
iting prodigies of human genius, at which man- 
kind have not yet ceased to wonder—and which 
they have never so much as dreamed of being 
able to transcend. 


They were first located in a beautiful region, 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, which, 
taking its name from them, was called “the 
country of the Cushdim;” by the western na- 
tions Chaldeh; and in Scripture, the land of 
Shinar. Here it was that the splendid achiev- 
ments which have just been noticed were per- 
formed. In after times, led on by men whoare 
signalized in history under the name of “ Roy- 
al Shepherds,” they subjugated the whole of 
Upper Egypt, which they held in bondage for 
more than three hundred years. They fo 
that country in a state of barbarism ;—they 
itthe mother of science, and the mistress 
the world! They colonized lower Egypt, which 
was before scarcely habitable. 4 the most 







stupendous efforts which human ius ever 
conceived, or human enterprise ateomplished, 
they drained a large lake or rather-ocean, and 
converted a territory, which othefs had aban- 
doned to hopeless sterility, into one that is cele- 
brated to this day, by tavellers and poets, as the 
garden spot of the earth. And the same daring 
spirit, which, in defiance of God’s authority, 
built a city upon the ruins of the Tower of Ba- 
bel; as if in mere mockery of men, threw up 
pyramids, obelisks, and mausolea, which even 
now baffle conjecture; and if they were not still 
standing, and open to the curious of all nations, 


_ stagger the faith of the most credu- 
ous. 





* See on this subject, Bibliotheca, of Ravanelles, 
under “Cush,”—Brown, under “Cush,” supple- 
ments to Calmet’s Dictionary, p. 27. Charleston edi- 
tion—Rollin, vol. 1, p. 146. Strabo’s Geography, p. 
27, 24—Josephns, Antiq. of the Jews, B. 1. ch. 6, 
sec. 2. 





* Genesis x. 8—11. 
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to the natives.” It does really appear as if all 
the nations of the earth were. under the heav- 
iest obligations to them. They gave to Africa, 
and through her to Europe and America, all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians; and it is thought 
that they scattered over Asia the arts of weav- 
ing, dyeing, and the management of silk and 
cotton, and the culture of the vine. 

They introduced that form of idolatry which 
has been denominated: Hero-worship, and made 
themselves the gods. Their achievements have 
been shadowed forth in the superstitions of the 
early ages. It is supposed that they are the 


Giants that invaded heaven, on the plains of} ground is actually pushed from its place there’ 


Babylonia,—the Magicians of Egypt, the Astro- 
logers of Chaldea, the Magi of the Kast, the Ti- 
tans of Greece and Rome, the Cyclops of Sicily, 
and the fabulous Heroes of the world: invin- 
cible in war, and yet pre-eminent in all the arts 
of peace; distinguished above other men for 
learning, enterprise and valor—at once the ty- 
rants and instructors of mankind! 


The Egyptians borrowed from them their arts 
and sciences, and even their religion—out of 
the wide elements of which, the classic mythol- 
ogy of Greece was afterwards constructed. Be- 
neath the influence of this elegant superstition, 
the imagination was kept constantly awake. It 
breathed life into all the forms of material na- 
ture—the wilderness became populous with in- 
visible inhabitants—every grove had its presi- 
ding Genius; every city its guardian Deity; a 
Dryad inhabited every venerable oak ; and some 
beautiful Naiad bathed herself in every foun- 
tain. Doubtless it was to this dream of fanci- 
ful devotion, that the Grecian bards were in- 
debted for much of their poetic inspiration. 


For their philosophy, the Greeks were more 
unequivocally indebted to the Egyptians. Plato 
and Pythagoras studied in the schools of Hel 
opolis. But even the Egyptians, who thro 
other nations have shed down upon us 0 
modern age, the mellowed glories of antiquity, 
shine only with a borrowed illumination. Jt 
was the light of this ancient people ! 

“Hence (says Bryant,) arose the tradition 
that the Babylonians not only conquered Egypt, 
but thatthe learning of the Egyptians came 
originally from Chaldea; and the like account 
from the Egyptians, that people from their coun- 
try had conquered Babylon, and that the knowl- 
edge of the Chaldeans was derived from them.” 


If any should hesitate to adopt the account 
which has been given of the Cushites or Ethi- 
opians, and thence take occasion to controvert 
the idea of the benefits derived from the Ne- 
gro race, he might be told that the Egyptians 
themselves were Negroes. A single quotatlon 
from Herodotus. “the father of history,” will 
be sufficient for this point.—‘‘ For my part 
(says he,) I believe the Cholchi to be a colony 
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jof Egyptians, because like them, they have 
black skins and frizzled hair.”* 


From Good Words, 
ABOUT VOLCANOS AND EARTHQUAKES, 


BY SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 
(Concluded from page 304.) 


The way, then, that we may conceive ap 
earthquake to travel, is this—I shall take the 
case which is most common, when the motion 
of the ground to and fro is horizontal. How 
far each particular spot on the surface of the 


is no way of ascertaining, since all the surround. 
ing objects receive the same impulse almost at 
the same instant of time, but there are many 
indications that it is often several yards. In 
the earthquake of Cutch, which I have men. 
tioned, trees were seen to flog the ground with 
their branches, which proves that their stems 
must have been jerked suddenly away for some 
considerable distance and as suddenly pushed 
back ; and the same conclusion follows from 
the sudden rise of the water of lakes on the 
side where the shock reaches them, and its fall 
orf the opposite side—the bed of the lake has 
been jerked away for a certain distance from 
under the water and pulled back. 
Now suppose a row of sixty persons, standing 
a mile apart from each other, in a straight line 
in the direction in which the shock travels, at 
a rate, we will suppose, of sixty miles per min- 
ute, and let the ground below the first get a 
sudden and violent shove, carrying it a yard in 
the direction of the next. Since this shock 
will not reach the next till after the lapse of 
one second of time, it is clear that the space 
between the two will be shortened by a yard; 
and the ground—that is to say, not the mere 
e soil on the surface, but the whole mass of 
lid rock below, down to an unknown depth— 
compressed, or driven into a smaller space. It 
is this conkpression that carries the shock fot- 
wards. e elastic force of the rocky mattet, 
like a spring, acts both ways; it drives 
back the'Tgst man to his old place, and shoves 
the second,a yard nearer to the third, and #0 
on. Instead of men, place a row of tall build- 
ings, or columns, and they will tumble down in 
succession, the base flying forwards, and leav- 
ing the tops behind to drop on the soil on the 
side from which the shock came. This is jast 
what was seen to happen in Messina in the 
great Calabrian earthquake. As the shock ran 
along the ground, the houses of the Faro were 
seen to topple down in succession, beginning at 


* It is simple justice to remember, in this conaes- 
ion, that the first intimation that we find in ancient 
history, of great learning among any people, refers 
to this nation. It is where Moses is said to be 
‘gkilled in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
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one end and running on to the other, as if a 
succession of mines had been sprung. In the 
earthquake in Cutch, a sentinal standing at one 
end of a long, straight line of wall, saw the wall 
bow forward and recover itself, not all-at once, 
but with a swell like’a wave running all along 
it with rapidity. In this case it is evident that 
the earthquake wave must have had its front 
oblique to the direction of the wall (just as an 
obliquely-held ruler runs along the edge of a 
page of paper, while it advances, like a wave of 
the sea, perpendicularly to its own length.) 

In reference to extinct volcanos, may just 
mention that any one who wishes to see some 
of the finest specimens in Europe may do so by 
making a couple of days’ railway travel to Cler- 
mont, in the a of the Puy de Dome 
in France. There he will find a magnificent 
series of volcanic cones, fields of ashes, streams 
of lavas, and basaltic terraces or platforms, 
proving the volcanic action to have been con- 
tinued for countless ages before the present 
surface of the earth was formed; and all so 
clear that he who runs may read their lessons. 
There can be seen a suman of surface 
quite resembling what telescopes show in the 
most voleanic districts of the moon. Let not 
the reader be startled; half the moon’s surface 
is covered with craters of extinct volcanos. 

Many of the lavas of Auvergne and the Puy 
de Dome are basaltic; that is, consisting of 
columns placed close together ; and some of the 
cones are quite complete, and covered with 
loose ashes and cinders, just as Vesuvius is at 
this hour. 

In the study of these vast and awful phe- 
nomena we are brought in contact with those 
immense and rude powers of nature which 
seem to convey to the imagination the impress 
of brute force and lawless violence; but it is 
not so. Such an idea is not more derogatory 
to the wisdom and benevolence that prevails 
throughout all the scheme of creation than it 
isin itself erroneous. In their wildest parox- 
ysms the rage of the volcano and the earth- 
= is subject to great and immutable laws ; 

ey feel the bridle and obey it. The volcano 
bellows forth its pent-up overplus of energy, 
and sinks into long and tranquil repose. The 
earthquake rolls away, and industry, that balm 
which nature knows how to shed over every 
wound, effaces its traces, and festoons its ruins 
with flowers. There is mighty and rough work 
to be accomplished, and it cannot be done by 
gentle means. It seems, no doubt, terrible, 
awful, perhaps harsh, that twenty or thirty 
thousand lives should be swept away in a mo- 
ment by a sudden and unforseen calamity; but 
we must remember that sooner or later every 
one of those lives must be called for, and it is 
by no means the most sudden end that is the 
most afflictive. It is well, too, that we should 


contemplate occasionally, if it were only ta 
teach us humility and submission, the immense 
energies which are everywhere at work in 
maintaining the system of nature we see going 
on so smoothly and tranquilly around us, ond 
of which these furious outbreaks, after all, are 
but minute, and for the moment unbalanced 
surpluses in th@ggreat account. The energy 
requisite to overthrow a mountain is as a drop 
in the ocean compared with that which holds 
it in its place, and makes it a mountain. 
Chemistry tells us that the forces constantly in 
action to maintain four grains of zinc in its 
habitual state, when only partially and spa- 
ringly let loose in the form of electricity, would 
supply the lightning of a considerable thunder- 
storm. And we learn from optical science that 
in even the smallest element of every material 
body, nay even in what we call empty space, 
there are forces in perpetual action to which 
even such energies sink into insignificance. 
Yet, amid all this, nature holds her even course ; 
the flowers blossom ; animals enjoy their brief 
span of existence; and man has leisure and 
opportunity to contemplate and adore, secure 
of the watchful care which provides for his 
well-being at every instant that he is permitted 
to remain on earth. ° 


———_--.49—-——__ 


DURATION OF LIFE. 


The average duration of life of man in civ- 
ilized society is about thirty-three and a third 
years. This is called a generation, making three 
in a century. But there are certain localities 
and certain communities of people where this 
average is considerably extended. The moun- 
taineer lives longer than the lowlander; the 
farmer than the artisan; the traveller than the 
sedentary; the temperate than the self-indulged ; 
the just than the dishonest. ‘The wicked 
shall not live out half his days,” is the announce- 
ment of Divinity. The philosophy of this is 
found in the fact, that the moral tharacter has 
a strong power over the physical: a power much 
more controlling than is generally imagined. 
The true man conducts himself in the light of 
Bible precepts; is ‘‘ temperate in all things ;” 
is; slow to anger ;” and on his grave is written : 
“ He went about doing good.” In these three 
things are the great elements of human health : 
the restraint of the appetites; the control of 
the passions; and that highest type of physical 
exercise, “ going about doing good.” It is said 
of the eminent Quaker philanthropist, Joseph 
Gurney, that the labor and pains he took to go 
and see personally the objects of his contem- 
plated charities, so that none of them should be 
unworthily bestowed, was of itself almost the 
labor of one man, and he attended to his im- 
mense banking business besides ; in fact, he did 
too much, and died at sixty. The average 
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length of human life of all countries, at this 
age of the world, is about twenty-eight years. 
One quarter of all who die do not reach the 
age of seven ; one half die before reaching sev- 
enteen ; and yet the average of life of “ Friends,” 
in Great Britain and Ireland, in 1860, was near- 
ly fifty-six years, just double the average life of 
other peoples. Surely this 4: strong induce- 
ment for all to practice for themselves, and to 
inculcate it upon their children day by day, 
that simplicity of habit, that quietness of de- 
meanor, that restraint of temper, that control 
of the appetites and propensities, and that or- 
derly, systematic, and even mode of life, which 
‘“‘ Friends’ ” discipline ineulcates, and which are 
demonstrably the means of so largely increas- 
a of human existence. 
ning from the analogy of the animal 
creation, fhankind should live nearly an hundred 
years; that law seeming to be, that life should 
be five times the length of the period of growth ; 
at least, the general observation is, the longer 
persons are growing, the longer they live ; other 
things being equal. Naturalists say, 
A dog grows for 2 years, and lives 8 
An ox * 6 * “ 16 
5 “ it) 25 
8 “ “ 40 
20 “ should live 100 
But the sad fact is, that only one man for every 
thousand reaches one hundred years. Still it is 
encouraging to know, that the science of life, 
as revealed by the investigations of the physi- 
ologist and the teachings of educated medical 
men, is steadily extending the period of human 
existence. The distinguished historian Macaulay 
states, that in 1685 one person in twenty died 
each year; in 1850, out of forty persons, onl 
one died. Dupin says, that from 1776 to 1843 
the duration of life in France increased fifty-two 
days annually, for 1781 the mortality was one 
in twenty-nine; in 1853, one in forty. The 
rich men in France live forty-two years on an 
average ; the poor, only thirty. Those who are 
“well todo in the worlg” live about eleven 
years longer than those who have to work from 
day‘o day fora living. Remunerative labor 
and the diffusion of the knowledge of the laws 
of life among the masses, with temperance and 
thrift, are the great means of adding to human 
health and life ; but the more important ingre- 
dient, happiness, is only to be found in dail 
loving, obeying, and serving Him “ who givet 
us all things richly to enjoy.” —Hull’s Journal 
of Health. 


PLANTS—THE POWER OF PRODUCTION. 


The rapid powers of production in plants, 
from a single specimen, is set forth by Pro- 
fessor Huxley as follows :—“ Suppose the habi- 
table part of the globe to be fifty-one millions 
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of square miles, and the climate and soil equal 
over that space, it may be entirely covered in 
nine years from the product of a single plant 
bearing fifty seeds, each plant requiring one 
square foot of soil for support.” It is hardly 


conceivable, that the whole stated available 
surface of the earth could be stocked in about 
nine years from a single plant, yet the figures 
demonstrate such a possibility. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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THERMOMETER. 


78-0 
66:4 
75) 71-2 
19 80} 76-6 


13|S ES ES EN EN E\Cloudy. 

14|N E|N EIN E\S WIS W\Cloudy & Rain. 
15|S WiW |W |W |W Clear. 
16|w |W [W |W JS W(Clear & Cloudy. 
17 |N E|N EN EINW|INW (Cloudy & Rain. 
18 |INWINW|INW|N W|NW (Clear, ev’g gust 
19|N |N |N E|N E\N ElClear. 


Mean of the week 74°63. 

Same time last year 77-4. 

Rain during the week 1-875 inches. 

Same time last year noon. 

Erratum.—A typographical error made me 
say, last week, that 27-8 inches of rain fell, 
which should have been “ 2 and 7-8 inches.” 

Homer Eacuvs. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anp Mzat.—There is little export demand 
for Flour, and only a few hundred barrels sold for 
the supply of the retailers and bakers, at $5 508 
6 00 per barrel for superfine, $6 12 a 6 25 for 
extra, $6 12 a 6 50 for extra family, and $7 00 upto 
$8 00 for fancy brands. Rye Flour and Corn Meal 
are quoted at $4 50 for the former, and $4 for the 
latter. A lot of Brandywine sold at $4 25. 


Graix.—The receipts of Wheat are small, and the 
prices are lower. Prime Pennsylvania red afloat 
sold at $1 40 a 1 42, and good white at $1 434 
1 45. Rye is steady at $1 04. Corn is dull, and 
prime yellow is worth 86 cents. Oats are firm; 
sales of Pennsylvania at 78 cents. Prices of 
Barley and Malt are nominal. 


Szsps.—Cloverseed ranges from $5 50 to-$5 15 


per 64 lbs., Timothy from $2 25 to $2 75, and Flaz- 
seed from $2 37} to $2 50 per bushel. 





